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THE FARM PROBLEM: 


WHAT AND WHY IS IT? 
WHAT’S TO BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


“Town and country, trader and manufacturer, cleric and 
layman, soldier and sailor—all have an equal stake in the 
prosperity of the farmer. It is well with all when it is well 
with him.” 

These words have a familiar ring. 

Yet they were spoken over a hundred years ago by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

What about the farmer today and our stake in his pros- 
perity ? 

Is it well with him? 

We look over the wheat lands—North Dakota, Kansas, and 
the Columbia River basin. We picture the leafy green of the 
Middle West’s corn belt. On the western ranges from Mon- 
tana to the Rio Grande, though drought must be reckoned 
with, we see millions of cattle grazing. We do not forget 
Hawaii's fields of pineapple, nor tufted cotton in the South, 
nor the milch herds po poultry of the Great Lakes region, 
of New York State, Pennsylvania, and of New England. We 
think of Florida oranges and the beautiful fruitlands of the 
Pacific coast. This broad panorama leaves us with the impres- 
sion of great bounty a space. It should. American farms 
and ranches cover a total of more than one billion acres. 
That's 61% of our country’s area. We are the mightiest agri- 
cultural nation on earth. 

In 1955 the vast stretch and richness of all this land gave 
us the greatest yield in our history. And our prosperous na- 
tion spent $68 billion in our grocery stores. Yet, contradictory 
as it may seem, this does not mean that the people who raise 
our food are enjoying good times. In fact, quite the opposite 
is true. Farm prices have dropped 25% since 1951—16% 
since January 1953. To make matters worse, the cost of things 
the farmer must buy to run his farm is slowly rising. 

Thus in the midst of the great prosperity which the rest of 
us are enjoying, the farmer is caught in a cost-price squeeze. 
He is a 3 worried. So are the people who depend on the 
things he buys, and so, also, are the holders of and candidates 
for public office, who are wondering which way he will vote. 

The farmer's plight looks like the most serious domestic 
economic problem with which we are faced. In an election 
year, it’s a vital issue about which we're bound to hear plenty. 

“Let us look at the condition of the man with the hoe,”’ said 
Emerson, “‘at his strength and weakness.” 

Drawings by Stuart Judd, Jr. Let us do just that. 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


When the nation was starting, nine out of ten of us were 
farmers. We had to be, to keep living. For the most part, 
man’s ways of growing things—as we look back today—were 
unbelievably primitive and wasteful of our good earth. 

But there were also indications of future know-how. As a 
shining example, there was George Washington, scientific 
farmer. Not only did the 3,500 acres under cultivation at 
Mount Vernon support him well—they also served to _— 
the gospel of good husbandry, for he was continually studying, 
experimenting, and introducing new methods. 

To aid the farmer in his job of feeding himself and the na- 
tion, Congress in 1862 set up the Department of Agriculture. 
It also put aside tracts of land to provide funds for colleges 
where husbandry would be taught. In 1887 Congress paved 
the way for establishing agricultural experiment stations in ev- 
ery state. And in 1917 it made funds available to the states 
for agricultural instruction in secondary schools. Thus research 
and education in agriculture became a part of our national 
policy. 

The Department of Agriculture is the farmer's agency, and 
serves the general citizenry too. Largely through the state ex- 
periment stations and agricultural colleges where most of the 
actual research is carried on, it helps educate us as to good 
farming practices. It concerns itself with conservation—how to 
keep our soil fertile, how to prevent it from washing or blow- 
ing away, how to take care of our natural resources.* It wages 
war against pests and plant and animal diseases. Its experts 
develop better strains of livestock. They experiment to im- 
prove the yield, quality, and diversity of crops. 

If we want information on home economics, on nutrition, 
on almost anything concerned with practical living, we can get 
it right from our county agent. The Department of Agricul- 
ture also sets commodity standards. The blue ink stamp on 
the meat we buy, certifying its sanitary handling and quality, 
is put there by inspectors from the Department. It makes crop 
reports and forecasts. It aids tenants to become owners and 
helps farmers get electricity and telephones. It administers 
more than fifty regulatory laws designed to protect the farmer 
and consuming public. 

If you're a farmer or are part of a farm family, in all like- 
lihood you take great pride in your farm. If the yield is good, 
you'll hope to make it better next year. It’s a natural human 





instinct to rejoice in what the good earth brings forth. That's 
one reason why the call of the land has such an appeal. It’s 
also a reason why farmers, even when times are tough, hate 
to give it up. Farming is more than a profession—it’s a way 
of life. The family farm represents an American ideal: indi- 
vidual enterprise and ownership and management of one’s 
own means of livelihood. 

Yet since 1930 farm population has declined 25%. More- 
over, there are far fewer farms. One would think that the 
American food supply would be in danger. But here is another 
contradiction: just the opposite has happened. Though fewer 
in number, farms have increased in size, and though there are 
fewer farmers, each one, through the use of machines and 


better methods, produces two and one half times more than he 
did twenty-five years ago. In fact, the American farmer today 
produces far more than the nation can consume. That is the 
crux of the trouble. This problem and the reasons for it go 
back quite a few years. 

When World War I broke out, there was a great increase 
in demand for farm products. As always we needed food for 
ourselves. We also needed plenty for our men in France. Our 
allies likewise needed it. The war placed so many under arms 
that European farm production dropped down. The land itself 
was battle-torn and devastated. 

American farmers responded by upping production. By bor- 





rowing to buy more machinery and land, they raised even 
more. With so much demand they were getting good prices. 

When the war ended, the farm bubble burst. Our allies, 
back in production themselves, no longer were so good a 
market for our huge surpluses. By the end of a year, prices 
farmers were mgr had tumbled fifty percent. What added 
to the pinch was the fact that the prices farmers had to pay for 
clothing and everything else stayed up. While the rest of the 
country, after a brief post-war readjustment, was enjoying bet- 
ter and better times, the farmer was hoeing a pretty rough row. 
Indeed, nobody gave him much thought. About the only help 
he could get was through a system of Federal land banks set 
up during the war from which he could borrow money if he 
would use it for permanent improvements. 

In 1929, when the business boom crashed and the great de- 
pression started, the farmer had already experienced nine lean 
years. The long slide in his own earnings, indeed, had exerted, 
a depressive effect on the rest of the nation’s economy—a fact 
not fully recognized until after the bust. If the farmer is do- 
ing badly, he can’t buy the merchant’s and manufacturer's 
goods. 

The depression grew worse. People wondered where they'd 
get their next meal. Business and industry and the laboring 
man turned to the government for help. So did the man on 
the tractor. 

Bi-partisan measures were passed to ease credit facilities for 
farmers and to encourage farmers’ cooperatives. 

As the depression went even deeper by 1933, something 
drastic had to be done. How stop farmers, in their futile ef- 
fort to keep income up, from producing more and more and 
thus flooding and drowning the market? One obvious answer 
was: pay them not to raise so much; cut down production to a 
level low enough to force prices to rise. Thus perhaps the tide 
of the whole economy might be turned from ebb to flow. 

So, in return for cash bounties, millions of farmers plowed 
under crops and killed little pigs. The money with which to 
pay the bounties came from a special tax levied on the proces- 
sors of farm commodities—the meat packers and millers. Farm 
mortgage moratoriums were also set up to cut down on fore- 
closures. 

Whether due to the government program, or just to a cou- 
ple of years of drought, production fell off and prices rose. 

Whatever one might think of the curtailment scheme, it 
seemed to be working. 

Then, in 1936, the Supreme Court declared the legislation 
invalid. Taxes can be levied only to finance the operation of 
government. Any law which levies taxes on one group to hand 


*See the Center’s Guides: Our Natural Resources (Vol. IV, No. 2), and Floods and Other Disasters (Vol. V, No. 6). 


the money over to another, said the Court, is unconstitutional. 

So the Administration and Congress tried again. 

Half a billion dollars was appropriated out of general treas- 
ury funds to pay farmers to follow such conservation practices 
as planting nitrogen-producing crops like alfalfa and clover 
which benefit the soil, rather than crops like corn, cotton, and 
wheat which eat up soil fertility. The scheme was intended to 
oe cut down production, raise the price of farm produce, 
and ease the farmer's plight without trespassing on unconsti- 
tutional grounds. 

Finally, in 1938 the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed. 

Though the program set up by the Act was complicated, as 
were the problems it attempted to solve, the parity system may 
be called the heart of it. What the parity system tries to do 
is to see that the farmer gets an income adequate to meet the 
costs of the things he must buy. Using the years 1910-1914 
as a base—a period in which the farmer was relatively well 
off—Congress figured out how much money the farmer should 
get for his products in order to keep his purchasing power at 
the 1910-1914 level. This was called parity. If the price the 
farmer received for his goods enabled him to buy nine tenths 
of what he could have bought in 1910-1914, the price was 
considered to be at 90% of parity; if he could buy only half 
as much, it was at 50% of parity. 

But how could the government guarantee the price the 
farmer needed? Through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
it took the surplus off the market and stored it away. A loan 
was made to the farmer against his wheat (or other specified 
product) which assured him of a solid price. 

During the period beginning with World War II and run- 
ning through the Korean crisis, the problem of keeping up 
farm prices seemed solved. For many years there was a strong 
demand for food. After twenty years of hardship the farmer 
thrived, paid off his debts, bought new equipment, modernized 
his house, saved some money, and even had enough to spare 
for an occasional motor trip. But gradually this demand abat- 
ed. Was the farmer, as a otk World War I, faced with the 
collapse of his prosperity—another period of hardship? For- 
tunately the parity system was there to cushion the falling 
— The government supported certain basic commodities 
ike corn, wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco at 90% of 

arity. 

4 In this way the farm economy was saved from a second tum- 
ble. But the rigid 90%-of-parity support program produced 
another headache which has tended to defeat its purpose. In a 
few years the government piled up $7.5 billion in surpluses. 
Like water behind a dam—in spite of the billions the govern- 
ment has spent to support farm prices—these surpluses create 
a pressure which tends to bring prices down. Moreover, not 
only are they expensive to store, but also the very existence of 
such titanic supplies causes fear and uncertainty in world com- 
modity markets. 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE? 

Thus the farm problem, running true to form, confronts us 
today with a grave and baffling dilemma. The government 
continues to popped farm prices, for a real depression among 
the farmers, who are big consumers of manufactured goods, 
would have serious effects on the rest of the economy. At the 
same time, the government cannot go on amassing surpluses, 
the existence of which causes a deterioration in the price struc- 
ture both at home and abroad. 

The very nature of the situation seems to show that both 
phases of the problem need to be worked out together. 

One part of the Administration’s approach has been to aban- 
don the policy of rigid supports at 90% of parity. In addi- 
tion, it has changed the formula for figuring the support price 
from the 1910-1914 basis to the ten-year period immediately 
preceding the current crop year. It contends that the former 
system encouraged over-production and favored big producers. 
In its place it has adopted a program of flexible supports from 
75% to 90% of parity. The bigger the supply of a certain 
commodity, the lower the support. The idea is that farmers 


will be discouraged from planting crops of which there are 
large surpluses. 

As farm income declines, members of Congress look around 
for means of relief. An essential part of any new farm bill, 
some believe, must be a return to the rigid 90%-of-parity sup- 
aa Administration leaders, on the other hand, reply that the 
lexible price support program (which has only recently gone 
into effect) has not yet had a chance to prove itself. 

Whatever the percentage, the parity system involves two 
main types of contracts with the farmer: acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. This means that in return for agreeing 
to plant only an allotted acreage of certain crops, the farmer 
gets a supported price. Under the marketing quota system, the 
growers get a price guarantee by a two-thirds majority agree- 
ment to plant only the amount of a certain crop the govern- 
ment thinks the market can absorb. 

Both agreements are ways of limiting production—that 
is, devices supposed to keep up prices without aggravating the 
surplus conditions. Yet in 1955 we again had a surplus. Good 
weather, the fact that with fewer acres to work the farmer 
naturally spreads his fertilizer a little thicker and plants his 
most fertile ground, improved crop varieties, better control 
of insects and plant diseases, expanded use of modern power 
equipment—all of these are reasons why the farmer had a 
higher yield per acre and why, despite allotments and quotas, 
he produced a surplus crop. 

A suggested answer to this is to shift from acreage controls 
to unit controls. That is, beyond a certain yield, a farmer 
would not get a supported price. Furthermore, to discourage 
the farmer from planting only for yield without regard to 
quality, the amount of his support would depend upon the 
grade of his product. Another suggested way of cutting back 
production is to put a ceiling on the amount of individual price 
support loans. Thus the big producers would not have the 
incentive of a guaranteed price for all they raise, while at 
the same time the average farmer would continue to benefit. 


What are our opinions as to these suggestions 


Though these devices attack the problem of over-production, 
they do not solve the other side of the dilemma—surpluses and 
what to do with them. The government has whittled away at 
its massive stockpiles by giving foodstuffs to needy peoples 
both at home and abroad, and it has used large quantities for 
its school lunch program. This not only helps our own people 
but it wins friends for democracy. Such practices could be ex- 
panded. 

The government must of course be very careful about re- 
leasing its surplus on the world market at cut-rate prices. The 
years of patient work and the billions we have spent in win- 
ning support for democracy would be irreparably damaged if 
we destroyed the export markets of our friends and allies by 
turning loose our stores of grain, dairy products, and cotton. 
Indeed, some countries would have no choice but to seek mar- 
kets behind the Iron Curtain. The best we can do is dispose 
of the surplus gradually at current world prices and only in 
amounts that would not cause the prices to fall. 

So the problem of our farmers is a critical one on both a 
national and international scale. We must continue to seek 
the combination of methods that will provide the best solution 
at home and abroad. 

In addition to its policy of flexible supports, the Administra- 





tion now proposes a soil bank program. It has two aspects. 
First, the farmer is to be paid either in cash or in kind not to 





plant his normal acreage of crops, such as cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice of which the government has a large surplus. Thus 
there would be room in the market for the government gradu- 
ally to sell off its stores. This is called acreage reserve. The 
second aspect, conservation reserve, would give the government 
the authority to make long-range contracts with farmers to stop 
producing crops for immediate harvest on portions of their 
land and plant instead soil-building grasses and trees. It is 
expected that this would go a long. way toward reducing the 
vast amount of high-risk marginal land that was put to the 
plow during the war. 


But this soil bank program is a long-range one and could 
not be of much help before the coming elections. Many Con- 
gressional leaders, especially those from farm states, are 
anxious to give the farmer a boost right now. 

Although several steps are being considered (among them 
the return to 90% of parity), it seems clear that no temporary 
or piece-meal action will solve this immensely complex prob- 
lem. Essentially, farmers are faced with adjusting to a new 
market. World War II, European recovery, the Korean crisis 
created a demand for their products which they met magnifi- 
cently. But now that the European economy is restored and the 
world is at peace (though tense and uneasy), the American 
farmer faces the job of making the transition to new economic 
conditions. 

Both Republicans and Democrats agree that he must not be 
allowed to slide back into the misery of the 20’s and 30's. Like 
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the people whom Emerson referred to a hundred years ago, the 
man with the hoe has remained a proud and worthy citizen. He 
does not want to depend on government subsidies. Yet his 
problems are so complex and wide-spread that his search for 
economic independence and well-being becomes a vital issue 
for all of us which we, dedicated to the idea of government of, 


by, and for the people, must attempt to figure out. 
What are the answers ? 
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In farming, each section of our country has its own points 
of view and crops. 
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